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Introduction 

There  are   approximately  1,145,000  boys    and  girls 
club  work.     Until    the  year's   reports   from   the   Stater    are 
cannot    say  how  many  of    these  are   engaged  in   wildlife   or   other  rva- 

tion  projects,    but    the  percentage   is  large.      Some   20   to    25. States 
least  have  had  State   conservation  cai  id  will  have  been   active   in    nil    - 

life-conservation  work  during  the  year.      Inwa  and  Texas  now  have  full-ti 
extension   specialists   in   wildlife   conservation.      In  Oklahoma,    one   of    I 
assistant   State  4-H   club  leaders  is  giving  th<  r      i  rt      f  his   t] 

this   subject.      Michigan  has   appointed  an   extension   specialist    : 
In  November  1935   this   interest    was   recognized  by  the  Exte  i     S    rvice  . 

the  Bureau  of  Biological    Survey  by  the  employment   of  a  full-time   s 
ist   in   the  United  States  Department  of  Agri culture. 


i> Abstracted  by  Leo  K.   Couch,   Biologist,    S 
veys,    Division  of  Wildlife  Research,    from   the  lot's 

and  from  excerpts  from  ;\n  address   by  him    before   I 
National  Association  of  Audubon   Societies,   Ne  •    ",.'., 


1937. 
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General  Interest  in  Wi ldlife  Conservation 

There  is  no  Question  that  the  present-day  intense  interest  in 
conservation  in  general  is  a  result  of  the  long  period  of  preparation 
and  pioneer  work  "by  early  conservation  leaders  and  organizations.  Possi- 
bly all  have  felt  discouraged  at  times  and  have  chafed  at  the  slow  progress 
apparently  being  made,  but  at  least  one  reward  for  those  early  efforts  is 
the  decided  increase  in  interest  and  growth  of  activity  in  conservation 
matters. 

An  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  interest  in  wildlife  in  the 
rural  sections  is  the  conception  that  conservation  largely  rests  with 
the  private  landowner  and  operator  and  will  come  about  through  education 
and  understanding  rather  than  by  compulsion.   Recognition  of  the  importance 
of  private  land  in  the  wildlife-conservation  field  may  not  be  new,  but 
within  the  past  few  years  it  has  crystallized  into 'policies -and  definite 
programs  of  activity.   It  was  announced  as  a  part  of  the  "American  game 
policy."   It  has  been  incorporated  into  much  of  the  informational  material 
going  out  from  all  sources.   Perhaps  some  of  the  original  conceptions  were 
too  optimistic,  and  perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  State  game  and  conservation 
departments  have  accepted  or  acted  upon  the  principle,  but  the  publicity 
given  to  it  and  the  successes  where  tried  have  directed  thought  and  empha- 
sis to  its  basic  importance. 

The  results,  so  far  as  recent  observations  go,  have  shown  that  the 
farmer  and  landowner  and  the  rural  boy  and  girl  are  coming  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  real  place  in  the  conservation  programs.  Heretofore,  the 
rural  group  all  too  often  has  felt  that  it  is  regarded  only  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  movement,  not  a  vital  cooperating  factor.   Many  of  the  plans 
and  procedures  of  well-meaning  conservation  organizations  have  been  such 
as  to  intensify  this  feeling.   The  general  realization  today  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  genuine  cooperative  relationship  is  important  as  a  factor 
in  promoting  the  increased  interest  noted. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  established  numerous 
field  agencies  dealing  with  conservation,  and  these  have  been  in  position 
to  deal  directly,  actively,  a.nd  concretely  with  the  farmer's  share  in 
conservation.   These  agencies  have  not  only  brought  the  land  operator  to 
the  point  of  thinking  of  conservation,  but  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  on  the  ground  .working  with  him  daily  on  conservation  measures. 
This  has  stimulated,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  a  new  attitude  of  recep- 
tiveness  to  conservation  practices  as  vital  in  proper  land  use.   This 
recent  development  is  an  additional  important  factor  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  conservation  interest. 

Another  factor  deserving  of  mention  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  importance  of  this  field  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subject-matter  group  and  the  appointment  of  a  specialist 
#iose  functions  are  to  organize,  develop,  and  coordinate  a  program  of 
work  in  the  wildlife-conservation  field. 
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I'eeds  for  Wildlife  extension  Program 

'2he   need  in  extension  work   is  first   of   all   for  clarification  in 
our  attitude,    appeal,    and  approach.      How  shall    the   appeal  be 
much  pure  nature  appreciation  and  how  much  utilitarian  doctrine   s] 
"be   employed  in  wildlife   teaching?     Docs   the  use    of   too  much  pare  nature- 
appreciation  teaching. draw  unfavorable   reactions   of    "sentiment all sm" 
from   rural  parents   and  older  people,    thereby  discouraging   the   interests 
of   the   juniors?      Can  boys  be   taught  how   to   conserve  wildlife  and  safo- 
guard  h  iman  life  by   the  proper  use   of  the  gun  and  the    rod?      Can  the   con- 
servation interest  be  held  and  constructive  wildlife   restoration  accom- 
plished o:/  approaching  the  farm   boy  through  his   interest  in  trapping 
and  marketing  furs?      Again,    how  much  actual   restoration  rests  on  furnish- 
ing bird-feeding  trays,    raising  gome  birds  artificially,    and  controlling 
natural  enemies,    and  how  much   on  the  fundamental  principle    of  environ- 
mental improvement  and  control?      TThich   of   these   elements  is  most   import- 
There   is   a  wide  difference    of  opinion  with  regard   to  all   these 
questions,    and   the  writer's  purpose   should  not  be  misunderstood  in   raising 
them.      Perhaps  no   one  appreciates  better  the  importance    of  pure  nature -ap- 
preciation teaching.      No   one   should  discredit   the  fine  work   that  has  beer, 
done  through  the  encouragement   of  bird  feeding.      Certainly  one    should  not 
recommend  the  utilization  of  wildlife  as  a  crop  if  not   coordinated  with 
sane  management   and   restoration.      In  working  with  rural    groups,    however, 
it   is  necessary  to   face   these  questions.      The  door  to  progress   is  ver, 
ten  closed  ~oy  refusing  to  accept   the  principle   that  utilization   of  wildlife 
crops   can  be  permitted  without  undermining   the   conservation  concept.      These 
are    some   of   the   items   that   need  clarification  and  definition  in  the   atti- 
tudes,   appeals,    and  approaches  in  wildlife   extension  work. 

33ie.ro   is  need  to  provide   in  teaching  not   only  for  the    schoolroom 
and  for  organized  groups   represented  by  Boy   Scouts,    Camp  J'ire   Girls,    i 
others,   but  for  the  much  larger  group  that   does  not   get  bis   teachi 
through  regular  channels.      In  providing  for  this   group,    the   chances  are 
that  plans  and  procedure  will  need  be  considerably  different   fr^m   those 
used  in  the   classroom. 

Another  important  need  is   leadership   in  teaching.      Teachers  are 
needed  who  have  a  conservation  background  and   sound  biological   tra: 
and  who  do  much   of   their  teaching  in  the  field  rather  than  relying  only 
on  books.      It   is   necessary  to  emphasize    the  practical  aspects  of  wildlife 
conservation. 

Amon  •  the   leadership  needs   is   that  for   Statb   and  local  loader, 
can   organize  definite  programs.      After  a  year  spent  in  the   field.    I 
writer  has   concluded  that   one   of   the   first   essentials  in  the   exte    .  i 
field  is   to   find   leaders  who    can  organize  and  coordinate   the  v: 
conservation  interests  and  devclo;  -ogram   that  will  integrate   : 

interest  with  other  agricultural  extension  activities.      M 
willing  to   carry  on  conservation  work  but  all   aro 

fields   of   interest.      Someone  is   required  who   c         ;uide   them  and  ido 

educational  materials.     A  wildlife   extension  specialist  would  s 
the   right   t\    c     if   leader. 
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In  leadership  another  need  is  a  systematic  training  of  local  leaders, 
easily  available  to  those  who  can  spend  only  limited  time  at  the  work.   A 
great  deal  of  the  teaching  in  the  extension  field  depends  upon  local  lead- 
ers.  In  every  State  there  are  local  men  and  women  who  are  intensely  inter- 
ested and  engaged  in  wildlife  and  conservation  efforts,  "but  who  know  so 
little  about  it  that  they  feel  more  or  less  helpless.   To  find  some  means 
for  helping  States  give  these  local  people  -  simplified  training  courses  is 
most  desirable. 

Needs  for  Informational  Material 

Because  of  the  relatively,  sudden  increase  in  interest  in  wildlife 
conservation  and  the  consequent  demand  for  information  on  the  subject,  a 
mass  of  literature  is  being  turned  out.   Some  of  it  is  probably  doing  more 
harm  than  good  because  it  is  either  biologically  unsound  or  suggests  pro- 
posals that  engender  controversy.  Although  it  is  no  doubt  impossible  to 
curb  the  ambitions  of  every  enthusiast  who  wants  to  write  on  wildlife  sub- 
jects, it  should  be  required  that  as  soon  as  possible  teaching  agencies  use 
only  reliable  material.   The  organizations  putting  out  informational  material 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  constantly  that  a  great  many  wildlife  problems  have 
not  yet  been  solved,  that  opinions  differ  tremendously  as  to  the  methods  of 
solution,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  usefulness  of  educational  material 
that  it  be  thoroughly  broa^dminded  and  unbiased  in  its  presentation.   This  is 
particularly  important  because  the  young  mind  accepts  any  piece  of  litera- 
ture placed  before  it  by  a  teacher  as  authentic,  and  youth  does  not  have 
the  maturity  of  judgment  to  distinguish  between  established  principles  and 
biased  prejudices. 

Again  referring  to  the  needs  in  connection  with  informational  mate- 
rial and  its  use,  a  great  deal  of  teaching  and  informing  has  a  wrong  approach, 
Mimeographed  and  printed  suggestions  for  field  trips  are  too  often  mere  com- 
pilations of  miscellaneous  bird,  animal,  or  plant  species  unrelated  to  each 
other  or  to  anything  else.   The  writer's  experience  is  that  this  type  of 
material  has  two  undesirable  results:   First,  it  usually  confuses  rather  than 
informs  the  mind  of  the  youngster;  and  second,  it  very  often  leads  him  into 
making  wrong  identifications  and  storing  up  misinformation  instead  of  useful 
knowledge.   It  is  believed  that  in  teaching  about  animals,  for  example,  a 
proper  start  would  be  to  get  the  junior  familiar  with  the  principal  groups 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  next,  to  help  him  "pigeonhole"  the  various  forms  of 
animal  life  into  these  groups,  and  then  to  help  him  work  from  that  point 
toward  identification  of  individual  species.   In  going  the  other  way  around, 
students  may  become  so  confused  in  their  attempt  to  recognize  individual  spe- 
cies, without  any  sense  of  their  relationships  to  other  forms,  that  they 
conclude  the  matter  is  too  complicated  for  them  to  grasp. 

In  the  information  field  there  is  needed  a  survey  and  evaluation  of 
available  literature,  followed  by  the  preparation  of  reliable  simplified 
bibliographies  and  reference  lists.  A  great  temptation  in  preparing  such 
material  is  to  include  everything  to  be  found.   There  may  be  difficulty  in 
making  satisfactory  selections,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  long 
bibliographies  and  reference  lists  leave  local  leaders  very  little  better 
off  than  if  they  had  no  list.  Again,  no  wildlife  reference  list  should  be 
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overloaded  as   to   certain  phases;    it   should  cover  all   interests  ana   include 
such  utilitarian   subjects   as   the   trapping  and  handling  of   furs   and  the 
pursuit   and  use   of  game,    as  well   as  material   teaching  identification  and 
habits   of  birds   and  mammals. 

If  one   were   to    suggest  the  most  important  need  as   to   informational 
material,    it  would  be  making   the  material    applicable   to  local   situations. 
No   one  desires   to  discredit  generalized  material,    but   as   one  works   with 
the  various  groups, ..- especially  those  dependent  uxon  local  lea<ler^irp* --there  - 
is   al.ways  lack  of   confidence   in  presenting  material    that    evidently  has  not 
been  specifically  prepared  for   the  State   or  locality  concerned.      Eor  na- 
tional   agencies   to  prepare  localized  material,    involves   a  number  of  compli- 
cations.     If  the  material   is   complete   enough  to   cover  most  local   conditions, 
it  becomes   so   voluminous   that  printing  is   difficult   or   out  of  the  question. 
If  it  is   complete   for  local  conditions,    and  is   issued  in   series,    it  usually 
has  application   to   so    small  a  territory  tha,t   it   cannot  be  handled  as  a 
national  publication.      Ways,    therefore,    should  be   found  for  producing  in- 
formational  material   on   wildlife  conservation   within  the   States   themselves, 
if  it   is   to  be  most   effective   to  gain  the   confidence  of   the  junior  and  the 
lay  teacher.      Some  means  should  be   found   to  help   each  State   finance  its 
series   of  wildlife  publications*      The  material   thus  produced  not   only  would 
be  much  more  applicable  but   would  soon  encourage   increased  conservation 
interest. 

Some   of   the   types   of  informational  material  most  needed  are:    (l) 
Localized  movies,    film   strips,    and  lantern   slides,    with  carefully  prepared 
explanations;    (2)    simple  identification  keys    (the   term    "guides"   rather  than 
keys    should  be  used,    as  an  identification  key  usually  confuses  a  junior   and 
discourages  him  at  the   start);    (3)    instructions    (a.)    for  leaders,    on  giving 
lectures   and  talks;    carrying  on  field  study  activities;    and  actually  accom- 
plishing wildlife  restoration;    and  (b)   for  juniors  on  work  in  laboratory  or 
field  projects,    pointed  toward  actual   wildlife   restoration. 

Work  Accomplished  and  Plans  for  1938 

From  the   standpoint   of  accomplishments   to   date,    this   report  must  be 
brief,    since   activity  in   the   field  of  wildlife  conservation  and  restoration 
as  a  subject-matter  group  in  the  Extension  Service  is  little  more    than  a 
year   old.      The   work  done  has  been  largely  by  way  of  orientation   and  plan- 
ning. 

Efforts   in  the   field  have   centered  largely  around  an   "activities" 
program   for  4-H  club  members,    and  has   received  major  impetus    from   the 
financial   and  field  assistance  given  by  an  industrial   corporation  at  Minn- 
eapolis,  Minn.      Special  mention   should  be  made,   however,    of  the   work   in 
Texas  and  Ohio,    where  considerable  progress  has  been  made   with  adults   in 
the  field  of  game  management.      Four   States,    as  previously  noted,    alr« 
have   set  up  full-time  wildlife-extension   specialists — Iowa,   Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Progress  was     adc  by  the -ten  cooperative   wildlife  rest  units 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological   Survey,    in  coo- 
American  Wildlife   Institute   and  the    respect!*           I     :ol]        -      nd 
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State  Conservation  Departments,    in  "Alabama,    Connecticut,    Iowa,    Maine, 
Missouri,    Ohio,    Oregon,    Texas,   Utah,    and  Virginia.      Educational,   work  of  an 
extension  nature    was   incorporated  as   a.  definite  part   of  the  program  of   each 
of  these  units.      In  most   of  them  also,    some  form  of  wildlif e-extension 
work  was  carried  on  with   the   cooperation  of  extension  foresters >    extension 
poultry men,    extension  entomologists,    and  others.    ■ 

At    the  national  4-H   club,  camp  in  7/ashlngton,-  D.    C*,    June  18   to   24, 
1937,    two  days   of  the  State  leaders'    conference  were  devo-ted  to  conserva- 
tion,   of  which  a  major  part  of  the  first   day  was  given  over  to   wildlife. 
At   the  4-H   club  delegates'    conference   the  greater  part   of   three  days   was 
devoted  to  nature    study  .and  wildlife  conservation. 

Through  the  cooperative  units   already  mentioned,    four  of  the  States- 
Connecticut,    Iowa,   Maine,    and  Ohio — carried  on  schools   for  wardens   and  con- 
servation  officers   in  1936,    and  others  have  done   so  during  1937. 

During  the  year,    24   States  have  been  visited  one  or  more   times   to 
stimulate   interest   or   to    assist    with  wildlife   conservation  plans,    that  num- 
ber including  Maine,   Hew  Hampshire,   Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    Virginia, 
North  Carolina,    Georgia,    Alabana,    Louisiana,  -  Mississippi.    Kentucky,    Ohio, 
Illinois,    Iowa,   Minnesota,    North  Dakota,    South  Dakota,    Nebraska,   Kansas, 
Oklahoma,    Texas,    Colorado,    Wyoming,    and  Utah. 

Assistance  by  distribution  of  informational  material  has  been  largely 
through  a  series   of  leaflets  and  publications   already  available   in  quanti- 
ties large   enough   to   supply   the  mailing  list.      The  earlier  plan  for   writ- 
ing a  manual    was  postponed  for  reasons  given  later.      The  purpose  of  a 
mimeographed   "Informational  Notes"    series   was   to  keep  circulating  lists 
of  information,    idea's,    and   suggestions    that  might  be  helpful    to    State   and 
local   leaders. 

Suggestions   for  Continuation  of  Program 

Two   essentials   for   continuing  the  program  are:    (1)    Organization 
efforts  both   in  Washington,    D.    C,    and  in  the  States;    and   (2)  preparation 
and  distribution  of  informational  material. 

Organization. — It   is   apparent    that   in  the  States,    beyond  general 
activities   that   can  be   carried  by  4-H   club   leaders   or  to    a  small   extent 
by  other  tea.chers,    progress   will  be   slow  until   full-time   specialists  can 
be  assigned.     How  many  of  the  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  put   on   such 
men  during   the  next  year  no   one  knows.     Even   the  present  phase  of  the 
work,    as  a  4-H  club   activity,    is  decidedly  at   a  disadvantage  because   the 
subject  matter  in   this   field  is  about   as  .unfamiliar  to    the  existing  staff 
as   any  ever  undertaken.      There   is  usually  no  definite   source  to  turn  to 
for  help.      The  past  year's    experience   loaves   no  doubt   in   the   writer's 
mind  concerning  the  justification   of  a  full-time   wildlife-extension  man 
in  at  least  a  dozen  of   the   States.      One  of  the   chief  organisation   efforts, 
therefore,    should  be  devising  ways  of  making  leadership  and   subject- 
matter  material   available   in  the   various   States. 
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It  is  felt  that  concentration  of  effort  on  the  4-H  club  phase  of 
the  program  is  justified,  as  it  has  developed  "beyond  all  expectation  and 
seems  the  most  logical  and  productive  point  of  attack. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  excellent  attitude  and  effort 
represented  by  the  cooperation  of  one  industrial  corporation  and  similar 
relationships  with  others  be  encouraged.  As  long  as  this 
can  be  kept  on  its  present  basis,  it  will  be  wholesome  and  cons' 
and  will  entail  no  complicating  obligations. 

There  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity  also  for  cooperation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies.   The  association  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  help,  and  it  produces  much  informational  material 
that  can  be  used  in  the  program.   It  has  inaugurated  a  leaders'  training 
school  in  wildlife  conservation  that  should  be  studied  for  its  possibili- 
ties as  a  place  to  give  State  4-H  club  leaders  the  training  they  so  great- 
ly need. 

Preparation  of  informational  material. — Assisting  States  to  produce 
their  own  informational  material  will  be  much  more  effective  than  attempt- 
ing to  produce  a  wildlife-management  manual  as  a  national  publication. 
Later,  perhaps,  practices  and  procedures  may  become  simplified  and  suf- 
ficiently standardized  through  research  x,o   'warrant  a  national  manual,  but 
the  writer  does  not  feel  that  that  time  has  yot  arrived. 

It  might  be  possible  to  select  four  or  five  States  on  a  regional 
basis  and  offer  them  $1,  0C0  each  under  a  participating  plan  to  produce  a 
series  of  slides,  movies,  and  informational  pamphlets  of  their  own,  thus 
using  these  States  as  a  proving  ground  for  material  most  effective  in  wild- 
life conservation  teaching. 

The  "Informational  Notes"  series  has  received  appreciative  response 
and  should  be  continued. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  Biological  Survey  will  re- 
view as  far  as  possible  manuscripts  that  may  be  used  as  extension     ri al 
for  adaptation  to  extension  work  arid  have  them  printed  in  editions  lar 
enough  to  meet  the  extension  demand..  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  f  - 
any  Biological  Survey  leaflet  or  other  desirable  publication  to  be  sent 
to  extension  workers  through  the  distribution  channels  of  the  Biological 
Survey. 

The  Biological  Survey  should  prepare  a  series  of  short  leaflets  on 
various  phases  of  wildlife  management  directly  applicable  to  ex1 

There  is  a  particular  need  for  good  films  and  film  stri  i  of 
kind  that  will  teach  wildlife  habits  and  management  practices. 
for  a  film  strip  on  the  beaver  is  under  pre    I  ion  by  th; 
Survey,  and  several  others  should  be  pr<   ■  d  this  year. 
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